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the van, because in that country the cultural advance had
long since been relatively great; and this activity presently ex-
tended to Roman Germany and Raetia. Other regions, such as
the Danubiaiz provinces (including Dalmatia and Thrace),
Britain, Africa, and Transjordania, developed along similar lines,
though now, as formerly, progress was conditioned by geographical
and political factors, so that marked differences appear in the
speed, degree, and individual peculiarities of the growth and
spread of economic development. Thus Britain begins her economic
development in the second century, and reaches peak production
in the third and fourth centuries. Dalmatia and Noricum advance
more rapidly than Pannonia and the provinces on the Lower
Danube. Dacia's development had to start from the beginning.
The newest colonial territories (Britain, the more recently ac-
quired regions on the Danube, the new districts in Africa, and

ransjordania) at first still continued in the old economy of their

barbarian past, ooaceming themselves with primitive primary pro-
duction of articles which they exchanged for wine, oil, and agri-

cultural products of more civilized areas, and this primary produc-

tion was, as it seems, so increased as to yield a yet greater surplus 1.
Then, however, forces came into play which, as we have seen, were
conducive to methodical exploitationof theexisting local possibilities
and to self-sufficiency. Agriculture was intensified, and sufficed to
meet the needs of the influx of immigrants from abroad. The pro-
ductive unit of thevitfarustica becamemore general; viticulture and
ofiro-growing spread. Germany west of the Rhine became in-
creasingly independent of the wines of southern Gaul and of Italy*
From Hadrian's time especially oil production advanced in the
south-west of Africa2. Wine and oil were also produced in Dalmatia
and in Transjordania, and sufficient wine for local needs in Africa.
The mines in Britain and Dacia were worked more actively. In the
industrial field (in pottery, glass, metal, and textile wares for every-
day use) Gaul reached an unexpectedly high level of production,
and from the reigns of Vespasian and Trajan Germany west of the
RHne gradually followed suit. A similar progress occurred in the
Danublafc regions, especially in Noricum, and, later, in Pannonia.
Africa supplied her own needs. So did other lands, though to a
lesser degree* Britain made within her own borders the pottery
and metal wares in daily use. Special capacities, such as the Celto-

w^timfe
see Adius Anaddes, amtrc g^ 91.
* See tbcin9cnpdoos(Bnins, Anfe?, 115, nr, 6 sqq. , 116, in, o sat.) and
archaeological evidence dating from the second to the fourth.century.